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ACADEMIC RESPECTABILITY— 


HOW TO ATTAIN IT 


THERE is one aspect of professional standing in 
college teaching which, though developed perhaps 
somewhat unconsciously by some, has not really had 
the systematic attention it deserves. That is the cul- 
tivation of academic respectability. 

College teaching is, of course, a profession apart. 
To be sure that students, colleagues, and the public at 
large are properly impressed with one’s importance 
and the esoteric nature of his occupation, a few simple 
rules and suggestions may be offered. These obser- 
vations have been gathered by the writer as the result 
of long and careful study of the academic profession 
and may be acquired by diligent practice. 

Relations with Students——The first area of opera- 
tion to be considered is one’s relationship with stu- 
dents. To begin with, you can create in students— 
undergraduates especially—a measure of proper re- 
spect and awe for your erudition by using the lecture 
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method only in your teaching. The lecture is a time- 
honored and traditional device. There is certainly 
no logie in discarding it in favor of newfangled “meth- 
ods.” Use the lecture so your students will realize 
they are in college and not still in high school. 

It helps, too, if you avoid the practice of organiz- 
ing your lectures before they are given. In that way 
they will be fresh and spontaneous; you can weave in 
some caustie remarks about current student foibles; 
and the lack of organizational pattern will make your 
students realize that yours is the brilliant, untram- 
meled mind of genius. 

You should have, of course, a few notes of your 
own to reinforce the effect you are trying to create. 
These should preferably be citations to little-known 
reference works of a highly technical or abstruse na- 
ture. It makes a particular impression on your stu- 
dents if you require them all to read something in an 
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article or book which is in short supply or not even 
When this fact is 


reported to you, it provides a splendid opportunity 


available at the college library. 


for you to make deprecating remarks about the pro- 
vineialism and superficiality of the library and its 
lack of service to real scholars. 

When you are lecturing, it is also a good idea al- 
ways to remain seated. If you lower your voice to a 
barely audible level it will help to keep students alert 


+ 


and wide awake to hear you. If you do happen to 
have any notes it also makes them appear more im- 
pressive if you keep your head down and your eyes 
fixed on the notes rather than on the class. But when 
the final bell rings, pay no attention to it; keep on lee- 
turing for a minute or two longer. This shows that 
your interest in your subject is so deep that you can- 
not be distracted by such minor disturbances as a 
closing bell. It also effectively prevents students’ 
remaining to ask questions after the period is over. 
If they paid proper attention during the lecture, they 
should not have to ask questions afterwards. If you 
remember to make a specific assignment, that is a 
good time to give it, too, to insure the serious students’ 
getting it while the frivolous ones rush off to another 
class—or something. 

[f some intrepid students should ask questions in 
class, the use of sareasm is an effective way of keep- 
ing them in their place. It is also desirable at inter- 
vals to remind a class that, of course, they cannot hope 
to understand such a complicated subject as the one 
you are teaching. This is psychologically sound as a 
cood motivating device, too, since it confronts them 
It is also 


suitable oceasionally to point out that the general 


with a ehallenge and whets their interest. 


educational level has fallen off lamentably since the 
days when you were a student, and that most of the 
courses taken by students today (meaning, naturally, 
those taught by other professors) are superficial com- 
pared to the rigorous academic program which you 
came through. 

One useful device for adding to one’s own status is 
to eut down the stature of your colleagues in the stu- 
dents’ eyes. Capitalize upon any errors they. may 
have made, especially in such discriminate items as 
their use of punctuation in the footnotes or bibliog- 
raphies in their books and articles. One most effec- 
tive way to undermine the standing of colleagues is to 
affect shocked surprise when a student cites another 
instructor. Just raise your eyebrows and say, with 
the proper emphasis, “Did Professor Jones say that?” 
It is more devastating if you do not make any other 
comment, even if you could think of one at the time. 
Students—particularly young ones—are also espe- 
cially impressed if you make slightly patronizing and 


critical remarks about the work of acknowledged 
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authorities in your own field. Your standing can 
also be enhanced if you refer occasionally to “my 
research” as revealing startling new conclusions, al- 
though it is unnecessary with immature minds to get 
too specifie about it. 

It is better, of course, not to use the blackboard at 
all. But if you are driven to it, practice writing in 
a small and illegible hand, like a doctor’s (the medical 
variety) prescription, which will evoke the same awe 
and mystery for the layman. And do not debase a 
ime-honored profession by using any newfangled so- 
called “instructional aids,” such as moving pictures, 
slides, recordings, ete. If your students have to work 
hard to get the subject matter of course they will re 
member the facts longer. 

There has been some loose and irresponsible talk 
recently about such things as general education and 
organizing courses for nonmajors. Have none ot! 
A course, especially a beginning one, 
First, it 


should weed out those students who are incapable ot 


this heresy. 
ought to serve two fundamental purposes. 


profiting from a college education, and there is a dis- 
tressingly increased number of these nowadays. See- 
ond, the course should serve primarily as a foundation 
to further study by the potential majors—and wh 
cares about the rest? 

Tests and Examinations.—A lot of nonsense has 
been written about tests and examinations. This 
should not be taken too seriously. It is perfectly 
stupid, for instance, to attempt to cover a wide range 
of the subject in an exam. If your questions are too 
broad, you will be guilty of encouraging bad habits 
among your students—they may be tempted to ramb! 
or to bluff their way through. To get a real measur 
of what students have learned, your questions should 
be about little-known and minute aspects of the sub- 
ject content. But above all, remember that it is the 
facts that count. You cannot think without them, so 
constantly stress facts, facts, facts! 

It is also silly to spend a lot of time preparing tes! 
questions ahead of time. It is better pedagogy to 
capitalize on the spur-of-the-moment inspiration 
You ean just write the questions on the board after 
you get to class. If a student should ask what a 
particular phrase or question means, remind hin 
sharply that authorities in examination procedure 
have said that it is not good test administration to 
answer any questions after an examination has started. 

If you must use some objective-type items, the true- 
false variety is economical and is excellently suited 
to show whether or not students know the facts. 
Something is either true or not true, and that’s that. 
One good way to outsmart students is to make the 


exam tricky. Make all the responses false, for in- 
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stance. Students—well, students 
will think this is cute. 

Sometimes students may object to the mark which 
You should rebuke 


some anyway— 


is given them on a test question. 
any such objection as an attack on your personal in- 
This attitude 


tegrity and professional competence. 


will serve to discourage most complaints. If some 
persist, however, use only the simplest logic with them. 
With an air of great and long-suffering patience say, 
for instance, “This mark is a C because your answer 
isn’t good enough to be a B. If it were a B it would 
be better than a C, but it isn’t, see?” This will usually 
stop them dead in their tracks, 

Do not grade examination papers right away. Give 
yourself and them a chance to cool off, so that you 
ean get perspective on the answers. And when you 
do come to mark them, it always insures a consistency 
in grading (technically, reliability) if you look at the 
name of the student and decide before reading the 
paper about what mark he or she is probably going 
to get on this test. It is positively amazing how often 
your prediction is borne out exactly. Sometime ] 
must write an article, with supporting tables, of 
course, to show how reliable this method has proved 
to be. 

Always try to give a test the day of or the day after 


Home- 


This insures 


an all-college rally, party, or athletic festival. 
coming is an especially suitable time. 
seriousness of purpose on the part of students. It 
also helps to mark you as a campus personality—or 
character—of consequence. And one final tip on one 
way to acquire the utmost in academie respectability 
is never to give any marks of A and hand out a lot 
of flunks. This shows your standards are high. 
Professional Relationships and Activities—Some 
people harbor the peculiar and mistaken notion that 
a college professor ought to be loaded down with a lot 
of miscellaneous duties and activities in addition to 
his teaching and research. Committee work is one 
of these persistent nuisances. Be ingenious in sabo- 
taging the work of any committees to which you may 
be appointed. Come late to meetings, or do not come 
at all. 


proposal which may be raised, or insist that all of 


Always insist on a definition of terms of any 


the “implications” be discussed at length before going 


further with the proposal. When a particular aspect 


of the committee’s work is assigned to you, do it in- 
correctly or find good reasons for not doing it. If 
you are sufficiently resourceful, you will be relieved 
of much committee work. But if you have to remain 
irough the final stages, always insist on filing a mi- 
nority report. This will mark you as a man of dis- 
criminating mind and will show that you value aca- 
demie freedom. 


Be suspicious of any request which comes from the 
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Re- 


member that administrators are the natural enemies 


administration of your department or college. 


of teachers, and govern your conduct accordingly at 
all times. Administrators spend most of their time 
—when they are on campus, that is—in thinking up 
busywork for the teaching staff, and one has a moral 
obligation to resist this in every way possible. 

Secure the attention of the administrative staff by 
complaining about your teaching schedule, whatever 
it is. Also, if classes are not held on Saturday in 
your institution, you can gain a great deal of atten- 
tion by insisting that classes should be held six days 
a week. But of course if you should be assigned Sat- 
urday classes, you have every right to make a justi- 
fiable complaint. You ean easily find lots of addi- 
tional ammunition to do your part in waging the war 
of nerves with administrators. 

This is an age of specialists, and what better way 
is there to gain academic respectability than by being 
a super-specialist? Confine your reading—and your 
conversation—to a narrow segment of your field. It 
will mark you as a man of consequence if you can 
always be depended upon to make appropriate re- 
marks about Keyne’s interpretation of Fisher’s theory 
of the M prime as an economie absolute, for instance. 
Be an example of the fact that the true scholar re- 
gards anything outside his own field as unworthy of 
consideration. Enhance your scholarly attitude by 
showing your contempt for such new fads and frills 
as general education or integrated studies. These are 
merely a watering down of content and result in su- 
perficial learning. -The solid fundamentals provide 
the only real education. 

Another 
about the articles you are writing. 


excellent conversational medium ean be 
It always en- 
hances one’s prestige, of course, to be in the midst of 
one or two articles, especially of the “A Reply to 
Professor Smith” variety. These articles do not have 
to be submitted for publication—they do not even 
have to be written, for that matter—but a constant 
allusion to them impresses students and colleagues 
with the fact that you are a creative scholar. 

If a distinguished visitor comes to the campus and 
you are a member of a group or audience who can 
raise questions, you have a real opportunity to show 
your insight and intellectual competence. One way 
What you 
can be—and probably 
might well be—way off the point. 


to do this is to ask one or two questions. 
ask is quite immaterial. It 
But the technique 
lies in your preface to the question. You might say 
something like this, for example: “Dr. Brown, I would 
like to ask you a question.” (That is perfectly obvi- 
ous, of course, but it is a start that commands atten- 
tion.) 


think my question is a little unfair in it implications, 


“Now, Dr. Brown, it may be that you will 
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and you may prefer not to try to answer it. If so, I 
wouldn’t blame you at all, because of course I am 
really getting at your fundamental philosophical point 
of view. 
all these people, and maybe you’d rather speak to me 
(The intimate touch 

“But if you're 
willing to try an answer, Dr. Brown, here is my ques- 
Then ask your question, which will probably 


I’m not trying to put you on the spot with 


privately after all this is over.” 
and more suspense—delightful!) 


tion.” 
throw Dr. Brown for a loss, whatever it is, and will 
let him and the other people present know that you 
are the possessor of a mind which makes fine dis- 
criminations. 

The main purpose of a college is to train the minds 
of its students. For this reason any coddling through 
a program of student counseling or encouraging of 
frivolity through a program of extracurricular activi- 
ties is debasement of the most insidious kind. Why 
should we shelter students from the realities of life 
anid the consequences of their own folly? Why should 
we make noninteliectual pursuits not only possible, 
but positively attractive, in an institution supposedly 
devoted to the higher learning? Furthermore, all 
this folderol costs a lot of money and uses funds that 
should more properly go into academic raises. You 
ean do your part in helping to counteract these tend- 
encies by your handling of your own advisees, if you 
are unfortunate enough to be saddled with some. If 
they make poor course selections and through unwise 
program planning neglect to take proper prerequi- 
sites, let them learn the hard way. That is the way 
life is. Then they will not forget their mistakes (or 
you either, probably). 

There are always some howling extroverts on a 
college faculty who insist on planning social affairs. 
These unhappy gatherings should be avoided at all 
costs. With sufficient ingenuity you can get out of 
attending these affairs and at the same time enhance 
your academic prestige. Say to the invitation chair- 
man (or better yet write a note so that it creates 
proper attention) that you always reserve Saturday 
evening, or whatever evening it happens to come, to 
read Aristotle, or to review statistics, or to keep up 
to the minute (be sure to use that phrase) on your 
professional reading. This will show that you are a 
serious scholar without a shred of frivolity. You will 
have to remember, of course, to stay home that par- 
ticular evening, keeping the light burning in your 
study, rather than going out to drink beer or to the 
movies. 

As a final undergirding of your academic stand- 
ing, you should always pretend to be “in the know” 
about what is going on in the inner circles. It is 
really quite amazing what one can find out by pre- 
tending to know the last word on any type of situa- 
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tion. Colleagues who do have inside information | 
will not think they are betraying any confidences and 
will let remarks slip which can be used as excellent 
bait with others to tease out further information. 
This is also an excellent way to keep your mind sharp, 
and so a great deal of time can be quite justifiably 
spent in this manner. The subject of faculty salaries 
is one of the most fruitful areas to probe, especiall) 
if your institution does not have a salary scale, And 
remember, if you are married, that faculty wives’ 
bridge clubs are often better informed than are even 
deans and department heads about what is in the wind 
—and why. 

There are some energetic individuals not having 
enough else to occupy themselves who are current]; 
making a great to-do about setting up some kind of 
program to provide preparation for college teaching, 
They would have prospective college teachers take 
seminars or courses while in graduate school in such 
matters as the history of higher education (arid 
field!), the psychology of learning, and (actually!) 
They also talk about a period 
of apprentice teaching or an internship. This is, of 
course, utter nonsense, but unless these meddlesome 
persons are stifled we may see the exalted profession 
of college teaching debased to as low a level as high- 
school teaching, for example. We may be faced with 
licensing requirements, as if we were mere laborers. 
We may be required to present the completion of this 
irrelevant nonsense as a condition of being recom- 
mended for a college position. But—unthinkable 
calamity—we may be forced to demonstrate that we 
know how to teach before being appointed to a teach- 
ing position! 

It is hardly necessary to dignify these proposals by | 
even making a reply. Suffice it to reaffirm that the 
entire available time in graduate work should be spent 
in specialized study in the major and minor fields, be- 
cause, as is perfectly obvious, the better prepared the 
prospective college teacher is in his major subject, the 
better able he is to teach it. What could be clearer 
than that! 

The foregoing has consisted of a number of sugges 
tions, all of them tried-and-true in practice, throug! 
which college teachers may enhance their academic 
respectability and secure the deference that should bi 
accorded to their exalted and profound calling. The 
writer has undoubtedly left out many other devices 
and practices which have proved eminently success! 
and which some readers might be able to add to th 
list. But whatever omissions there may be, one thing 
is sure—if you adhere diligently to these principles 
and practices you may look forward to a long, and 


techniques of teaching. 


self-gratifying, career as an instructor or assistan! 
professor. 
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THE PROVISION OF ADULT-GUIDANCE 
SERVICES 


Rosert H. MATHEWSON 
Director, The Guidance Center, Cambridge, Mass. 


DurING the postwar period, professional counseling 
services have been available to veterans throughout the 
country in centers operated by colleges and universi- 
ties under contract with the Veterans Administration. 
At one of these centers in Cambridge, Massachusetts,} 
where more than 17,000 veterans were counseled in 
the four-year period, 1945-1949, extensive studies 
of counseling outcomes, procedures, and organiza- 
tional structure were made. The findings of studies 
at this center as well as the outcomes of conferences 
that have been held on the provision of guidance 
services for youth and adults among professional 
workers at various times have resulted in conclusions 
that may be helpful in considering the best form of 
organization and administration of future guidance 
services which may be required for various groups 
in the population. 

Groups that may need guidance services. Among 
the segments of our national population that may be 
most in need of professional counseling services are 
the following: 

1. Nationally subsidized scholars in the field of higher 
education for whom services of selection and guidance 
may be required in order to safeguard personal and so- 
cial outcomes. 

2, Emergency groups such as unemployed youth, dis- 
placed adults, ete., who might require professional guid- 
ance for vocational readjustment, occupational training, 
educational redirection, and related needs. 

3. Out-of-school youth and adults who do not succeed 
very well in making their life adjustments and who 
would derive benefit if professional guidance were avail- 
able. 


The designation of such groups as those listed 
carries with it the assumption that the problems of 
these groups will be sufficiently important and wide- 
spread to justify the provision of guidance facilities 
in order to meet individual and social needs inherent 
in the problem situations. For instance, it is as- 
sumed that thousands of young men and women who 
may be the recipients of national scholarships for sci- 
entific and other forms of professional training in the 
future may greatly benefit from a professionally com- 
petent guidance service where they can freely talk 

1 This guidance center was conducted from March, 
1945, to July, 1949, under the auspices of Boston College, 
Boston University, Harvard University, Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology, Northeastern University, and 
Tufts College, 


over their interests, purposes, aspirations, and plans 
and receive helpful information as to the directions 
in which their best chances may lie. This service 
should be free from governmental supervision and 
should directly and primarily serve the interests of 
the individual being counseled without any sort of 
control upon choice or action. 

It is difficult to 
say what national policy may ultimately be adopted 


Subsidies for national scholars. 


with respect to national scholarships for intellectually 
able youth, but it may be assumed that some fraction 
of our most capable youth—say from 10 per cent 
to 25 per cent—may receive free tuition and lodging 
at colleges of their choice. To escape the difficulties 
of establishing and operating tests of financial means, 
such scholarships may be granted, as they were to 
veterans, regardless of personal or family financial 
status. The amount of the scholarship, however, 
might vary according to the instructional and other 
charges of the institution in which the individual 
eventually enrolled. 

One of the basic assumptions made in this analysis 
is that the selection of such scholars, however it may 
be conducted, might be at least partially divorced 
from the counseling services which might be provided 
for their “use. It follows also that the guidance 
services should be removed and detached from govern- 
mental controls so that free individual choice may 
be preserved. 

Another assumption with respect to guidance policy 
is that the same counseling service might economically 
serve youth and adults in the community with their 
educational, vocational, and personal problems, as 
well as special groups, such as students receiving 
national scholarships. 

Should national need arise for the future guidance 
of any of the groups previously mentioned (particu- 
larly a group of nationally subsidized scholars) vari- 
ous possible alternative procedures might be antici- 
pated as follows: 

1. Guidance and selection might be conducted entirely 
by government officials, the colleges taking those referred ‘ 
to them by these officials and the applicants accepting 
the decisions of officials. Guidance services operated 
directly by government might presumably also be made 
available for other groups in the population that wanted 
to use them. 

2. Guidance as well as selection might be left entirely 
to the colleges, acceptance or rejection being made on 
the basis of varying admission practices of different 
schools. Guidance services of this kind in colleges would 
not be generally available unless institutions of higher 
education could be induced to expand them into com- 
munity services. 
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3. Free counseling services of prospective students 
might be provided at regional guidance centers operating 
under educational auspices independent of governmental 
supervision. Such centers could be used voluntarily by 
all persons who might desire aid in planning, no control 
whatever to be exercised on choice or decision—the sole 
aim being to assist the individual with his own problems. 
With respect to a national scholarship program, selection 
of candidates might be exercised by screening boards ini- 
tially and by individual institutions ultimately, nomina- 
tions to be cleared through the special regional, nongov- 


ernmental advisory screening boards. 


The first proposal is open to the charge of govern- 
mental regimentation of individual choice and of com- 
plicating relationships between prospective students 
It is doubtful 
whether we ought to place such a personal and inti- 


and institutions of higher education. 


mate function as guidance for life adjustment in the 
hands of any agency which is directly operated by 
the Federal government, or even by state or local gov- 
ernments. 

The second plan is open to the charge of looseness 
of practice, dispersion of responsibility, recruitment 
for programs not necessarily in the students’ interest, 
lack of suitable guidance and selection in many in- 
stances, and general spottiness and insufficiency of 
service. To depend upon the initiative and general 
intention of colleges to provide such services is almost 
to guarantee that nothing much would be done about 
it on a general seale for a long time to come. 

The third suggestion provides guidance as well as 
selection but would have to be safeguarded to preserve 
freedom of the guidance service from governmental 
supervision, quality of professional process, noninter- 
ference with institutional freedom of selection, and 
nondeterminative service to individuals on a voluntary 
basis. It would be futile to withstand undue control 
in the first alternative and yet have it indirectly pre- 
vail in the third alternative. 

Pertinent findings from veterans guidance centers. 
Inference which may be drawn from research at vet- 
erans guidance centers as well as a great deal of eclin- 
ical and administrative observation in such centers 
may have some bearing upon which set of possible 
procedures might be most desirable: 

1. The need for guidance services—for professional 
aid in meeting educational, vocational, and personal 
problems—was confirmed in counseling experiences with 
thousands of veterans who were the recipients of govern- 
The 
social as well as individual desirability, even necessity, 
The value of it has 


mental educational aid during the postwar period. 


of such guidance seems irrefutable. 
been affirmed by the veterans themselves, their employers, 
college officers, and citizens generally, Equally clear is 
the imperative need for retaining individual freedom of 


choice and avoiding regimentation of individual action. 
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If essential individual and institutional freedoms can be 
preserved in the process, it would seem that much indi- 
vidual frustration as well as social waste can be avoided 
by timely guidance of individuals. 

2. Clinical and follow-up studies of veterans have 
shown that many of them entered colleges and universi- 
ties on their own initiative prior to appearance for coun- 
seling. Moreover, colleges were free to accept sr reject 
veteran subsistence. It 
seems probable that, under any system, individuals wil] 
continue to relate themselves to different institutions of 
It will be highly desirable, and indeed essential, 
to preserve freedom of choice both for individual and for 
institution in this manner. 

3. Results of follow-up showed rather conclusivel; 


any receiving governmental 


choice. 


that final selection (in a national scholarship program) 
ought to be the function of the training institution be- 
cause of the concreteness of specifications for admission 
and for later successful adjustment at particular insti- 
tutions. Individuals receiving scholarships should be 
permitted to choose their own institutions. On the basis 
of the research findings, it would seem essential that in- 
dividuals have the benefit of disinterested professional 
guidance at some point in the process prior to review 
for admission by any institution and that this be under 
educational auspices. 

4. Experience at college guidance centers for veterans 
also revealed a need, before and during the counseling 
process, for much greater amounts of up-to-date, de- 
tailed educational and vocational information of the fol 
lowing types: 

a. Detailed 
standards and program requirements for institutions and 
departments of institutions. b. Information as to em 
ployment requirements and personnel needs in various 
occupational fields for which colleges are training. 

5. Paper work should be kept at a minimum. Fur 
nished to each client who voluntarily came to a coun 
seling service for personal assistance might be a brief 


specifications of academie admission 


summary of counseling outcomes and a record of test 
scores. Such a scheme would eliminate considerable 
paper work by counselors and other professional workers 
since little or no documentation would be needed if re 
view and approval of individual programs were made at 
the point of college admission. 

6. Perhaps the most important conclusion from post 
war experience with veterans is that the widespread pub 
lic need for counseling services cannot be met by piece: 
meal private effort and that public facilities on a sys 
tematic basis are needed to meet public needs. State 
and local financial support of guidance services might be 
partially supplemented by Federal moneys available 
through decentralized educational channels in such 4 
way that local initiative and flexibility would be pre 
served and professional quality of service guaranteed. 
This means that regional guidance centers, if established, 
would have to operate under educational auspices, ¢0- 
ordinating the educational forces of each state in the 


process, 


A possible scheme of guidance and selection of na- 
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tional scholars and of guidance facilities for other 


groups. On the basis of the considerations just re- 
viewed and in the light of the need for individual 
euidance as well as institutional selection, the main 
steps or stages of a possible procedural scheme for 
the guidanee and selection of national scholars may 
now be set forth: 


1. Nationwide tests could be administered at desig- 
nated times and places for secondary-school graduates 
who wished to apply. Scores of these tests could be used 
for informative purposes in the later evaluation of candi- 
dates’ applications at various colleges of choice and by 
screening boards (if established). 

2. Prospective students deemed eligible for national 
scholarships might be nominated by specially selected 
state or regional boards composed of eminently qualified 
professional and lay persons. 

3. For applicants and nominees who wished to make 
use of them, counseling services might be provided at 
convenient localities. Such centers might be conducted 
under educational auspices at regionai locales. All of 
them should be of the highest professional competence. 
Such eenters should be largely supported by local and 
state educational funds, but might receive Federal grants- 
in-aid through state authorities. Because of their edu- 
cational supervision and sponsorship, such services would 
be available not only to youth and adults generally in the 
various communities of the region served but also to 
youth in schools. 

4. After nominees for national scholarships had ap- 
plied to colleges of their choice, review could be under- 
taken by different colleges of individual applications, 


Meborte... 
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credentials and related materials (including individuals’ 
scores on national tests), and summaries of counseling 
results at guidance centers, the latter being in possession 
of the individual. Selection or rejection of any indi- 
vidual applicant would be completely in the power of the 
institution receiving the application. 

An important and significant feature of this scheme 
is the interposition of a professional counseling service 
distinct from the selection process itself. As previ- 
ously indicated, this counseling service would serve the 
individual only and would be subservient to no institu- 
tional interest. To avoid misrepresentation or mis- 
quotation, colleges might be permitted to request from 
such services brief summaries of counseling outcomes 
for designated individuals. 

It would seem that a guidance service such as that 
embodied in the above outline would be necessary in 
order to provide essential individual guidance which 
could not be supplied by all secondary schools or by 
all colleges. 

These centers would be then available for the guid- 
ance not only of prospective national scholars but 
also for all other youth and adults in the community 
Such services 
should be conducted by highly competent profes- 
sionals. 


who might wish to make use of them. 


Local conditions might result in the centers 
being operated under public-school auspices in one 
community, under college or university auspices in a 
second, under general community auspices in a third. 
Whatever the 
quality of service should be assured. 


sponsorship, however, professional 





OPPORTUNITIES AWAITING YOUNG 
LIBRARIANS! 


CarL M. WHITE 
Dean of Faculty of Library Science, 
Columbia University 


As opportunities in many professions begin to level 
off, the library profession continues to hold its own, 
even to gain. The gains have benefited alike the grad- 
uate hunting for his first job and the librarian in the 
field who is ready for a change to a new position. The 
median beginning salary for the inexperienced grad- 
uate has risen from $2,705 to $2,975 in the past year. 
Although salaries for June graduates ranged from 
$2,500 to $6,800, the middle 40 per cent fell within 
the narrow range of $2,975 to $3,010, indicating an 
approaching stabilization of beginning salaries at ap- 
proximately $3,000. 

The choice of positions open to the young librarian 


1 From the annual report of the dean, School of Library 


gies Columbia University, for the year ending June 
30, 1949, 


has continued to widen as higher educational standards 
in the profession have reduced the number of available 
candidates. Each student in the present class (1949) 
has been recommended for an average of four posi- 
tions of his own choosing, in libraries located in any 
section of the country that meets his interests and 
needs. For the first time the number of openings 
at or above the American Library Association’s recom- 
mended minimum salary of $2,800 exceeds substan- 
tially the supply of qualified people. College students 
who are deciding on their careers deserve to have more 
information about this trend. 

The increasing importance and attractiveness of li- 
brary opportunities in the Washington-Baltimore area 
are reflected in the fact that a greater number of June 
graduates accepted new positions in these two centers 
than in New York and New England combined. The 
Midwest, South, and Far West attracted the remain- 
ing fourth of our students. 

In the past year, the school has been able to recom- 
mend candidates for less than two thirds of the re- 
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Although slightly fewer 
in number than in the previous year, these requests are 


quests that have come to it. 


of a calibre to indicate that libraries of all types have 
been reassessing their personnel needs and are seeking 
to fill through the library schools only those positions 
that offer a challenge to the well-trained librarian. 
Remarkably few of these opportunities fall short of 
deserving the best such a young man or young woman 
has to offer. 
alertness of those who share among themselves re- 


This is a compliment to the increasing 


sponsibility for administering American libraries. 


Research... 


College and university libraries still claim a major 
share of available librarians—45 per cent—but a less- 
ening of demand in this area has been noticeable in 
the past year. Public libraries and special libraries 
in government and industry are the other major em- 
Their re- 
quests total 30 to 15 per cent, respectively, of those 
Libraries for children and 
young people continue to trail behind both in volume 
of requests and ability to attract qualified librarians. 
This fact is reported with keen regret. 


ploying agencies that serve adult readers. 


received by the school. 





ARE DISABLED VETERANS SIGNIFICANTLY 
DIFFERENT FROM NONDISABLED VET- 
ERANS IN OCCUPATIONAL PREFER- 
ENCES, EMPLOYMENT HISTORIES, 
APTITUDES, AND COLLEGE 
ACHIEVEMENTS? 


R. T. Osporne, J. E. GREENE, AND 
Wiuima B, SANDERS 


The University of Georgia 


In recent months there has been considerable com- 
ment in academie circles eoncerning the relative ad- 
justment and achievement of veteran and nonveteran 
students. However, the writers have not been able 
to locate any publication that makes the comparisons 
implied by the above title. The present paper is a 
preliminary report of a study designed to make point- 
by-point comparisons of certain aspects of the occu- 
pational preferences, employment histories, aptitudes, 
and collere achievements of disabled and nondisabled 
veterans attending the University of Georgia. 

All of the students used as subjects in the present 
study had received advisement in the University of 
The 396 nondisabled vet- 


erans used as a sample were selected at random from 


Georgia Guidance Center. 


among the files of approximately 1,200 records of non- 
disabled veterans. The 339 disabled veterans consti- 
tute the total population of veteran students who had 
a service-incurred disability and who were in attend- 
ance at the University of Georgia during the fall and 
winter quarters, 1946-1947. 

Psychometrie-test results, personal data, and scho- 
lastie records for both groups of veterans were tran- 
seribed from reeords in the Guidance Center. Al! 
data were recorded on Hollerith ecards according to 
National per- 
centile norms were used for all the test data except 


standard punched-card procedures. 


the American Council on Edueation Psychological 
Examination and the Bell Adjustment Inventory Total 
Seore. University of Georgia freshmen percentile 


norms served as the basis for a comparison of the two 


groups on the ACE Psychological Examination. On 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory the two groups were 
compared in terms of mean total raw score. Two 
types of statistical comparisons of the two groups 
were made: (1) extent and reliability of differences 
in mean scores and (2) extent and reliability of dif- 
ferences in per cents. The data on reliability of 
differences between the groups are expressed in terms 
of critical ratios and of chances in 100 of a true 
difference. 

The data in Tables I to VIII, inclusive, have been 
arranged in such a manner as to permit of testing the 
hypothesis that significant differences exist between 
disabled and nondisabled veterans with respect to 
backgrounds, potentialities, and college achievements. 

Differences in certain preregistration characteristics 
Table I presents data concerning age at registration, 
amount of formal schooling completed prior to mili- 
tary service, months in military service, and present 
It is noted that the typical disabled 
veteran is more than 2.5 years older than the typical 
nondisabled veteran and that he had had approxi 
mately .4 of a year more formal education prior to 
his entrance into service than had the nondisabled vet- 
eran. Both of these differences have complete sta 


marital status. 


tistieal reliability. There was a slight but unreliable 
tendency for the nondisabled veterans to have com- 
pleted a longer period of military service than had the 
disabled veterans. A markedly and reliably higher 
percentage of disabled than nondisabled veterans were 
married. Conversely, the nondisabled veteran was 
muck more likely than the disabled veteran to be 
single. 

Differences in preservice occupational experie) 
The occupational categories listed in Column 1 0! 
Table II are arranged in rough conformity to the 
three-digit codes provided by the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles. Of the 12 comparisons made between 
the two groups, only two have complete statistical 
reliability. A markedly higher percentage of non- 
disabled than of disabled veterans were engaged in 
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TABLE I 


A COMPARISON OF CERTAIN PREREGISTRATION CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF NONDISABLED AND DISABLED VETERANS 
ATTENDING THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Nondis- Dis- 
abled abled ied 
(N = (N= mm cs. 
396) 339) im 200 
Mean Mean 
Age (years) 22.44 25.58 — 2.64 9.77 100 
Schooling com- 
pleted 
(grade) ... 11.46 11.85 — .39 4.33 100 
Months in mili- 
tary service 32.36 32.05 31 .o2 62 


F its ‘he wT 
Marital = perCent PerCent Diff. C.R. Chances 


Status in 100 
SIGRID 60:4 t08' 80.56 67.55 13.01 4.06 100 
Married ..... 17.68 31.86 -—14.18 4.44 100 
Widowed eis 
D orced — 1.77 ° 
Separated ..... wer 59 


clerical occupations prior to military service. On the 
other hand, disabled veterans were notably more likely 
than nondisabled veterans to have been engaged in 
agricultural occupations prior to military service. 
Each group of veterans was about equally likely to 
have had preservice experience in the semiprofes- 
sional, managerial, skilled, and semiskilled occupa- 
tions. There was a slightly greater probability that 
the disabled veteran, as compared with the nondis- 
abled veteran, had had preservice experience in the 
following oceupational eategories: professional, ser- 
vice, and unskilled. Nondisabled veterans were more 
likely than disabled veterans to have had preservice 
experience in sales occupations, although this finding 
lacks complete statistical reliability. 


TABLE II 
A COMPARISON OF THE PRESERVICE OCCUPATIONS ON 
NONDISABLED AND DISABLED VETERANS ATTENDING 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Nondisabled Disabled 


— C.R. 

No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Student ..... 113 28.54 100 29.50 30 
NON: saas 52 13.13 54 15.93 — 1.08 
Professional . 11 2.78 18 5.3 —1.79 

semiprofes- 

sional x i & 2.02 8 2.36 — 40 
Mar agerial .. 6 1.52 7 2.06 — .60 
( lerical oe 100 25.25 45 13.27 4.29 
Sales . 30 7.58 15 4.42 1.88 
Service ..... 6 1.52 10 2.95 1.50 
Agriculture .. 4 1.01 19 5.60 3.29 
Skilled ...... 27 6.8” 23 6.78 00 
Semiskilled 35 8.84 31 9.14 15 
Unskilled 4 1.01 9 > 65 1.70 

Total 396 100.02 339 99.99 


Differences in present employment objectives. 
Since each of the veterans studied had undergone 
advisement in the University of Georgia Guidance 
Center, each had had an opportunity to choose an 
employment objective as a basis for the selection of 
an appropriate training program in college. Under 


the provisions of Public Law 16 (78th Congress), 
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all disabled veterans must have this employmeni ob- 
jective approved by Veterans Administration authori- 
ties prior to induction into training. Veterans re- 
ceiving training under Public Law 346 were exempted 
from this regulation under certain circumstances. The 
distribution of employment objectives arrived at as a 
result of advisement are categorized in Table III. Of 
the nine comparisons, only three have complete statis- 
tical reliability. A markedly and reliably greater 
percentage of nondisabled than of disabled veterans 
fell in the student category, or else failed to reach an 
agreement with the vocational appraiser concerning 
an objective. Conversely, there was a markedly and 
reliably greater percentage of disabled than of non- 
disabled veterans pursuing professional training. The 
remaining differences, although not reliable, indicate 
that, as compared with nondisabled veterans, the dis 
abled veterans were more frequently approved for 
training related to semiprofessional, managerial, cleri- 
eal, sales, agricultural, and skilled vocations. 


TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF THE PRESENT EMPLOYMENT OBJECTIVES 
ON NONDISABLED AND DISABLED VETERANS ATTENDING 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 





Nondisabled Disabled 
ooo _ — CR. 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Student ..... 121 31.68 7 2.07 11.38 
None ... : » 5.50 $ 1.18 4.30 
Professional 165 43.19 213 63.02 ~ 5.50 
Semipro es 
eromel ... 20 5.24 34 10.06 - 2.45 
Managerial .. 38 9.95 48 14.20 1.75 
S|) ee 5 31 10 2.96 -— 1.70 
| Se ; 79 6 1.78 - 1.00 
Agricultural . S 2.09 15 4.44 -1.64 
0” ee 1 26 1 30 00 
Total ... 392° 100.01 338* 100.01 


* Fourteen incomplete advisements for nondisabled veter 
ans; one incomplete advisement for disabled veteran. 

Differences in type of college training sought. 
Table IV presents data comparing the types of train- 
ing sought by the two groups as classified according 
to the school of primary registration. The only com- 
pletely significant difference shown between the two 
groups reveals that disabled veterans are much more 
likely than nondisabled veterans to pursue training in 
the College of Agriculture. In only three of the ten 
schools of the university were there higher ratios of 
enrollment of nondisabled veterans than of disabled 
veterans; namely, Business Administration, Arts and 
Sciences, and Journalism. These three differences 
are of appreciable magnitude and are reliable at the 
five-per-cent level of confidence. In all the remain- 
ing schools of the university, there was a slightly 
higher percentage of disabled than of nondisabled 
veterans enrolled, although none of these differences 
approached statistical significance. 

Differences in scholastic aptitude and achievement 
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TABLE IV 


A COMPARISON OF THE TYPES OF COLLEGE TRAINING SOUGHT 
BY NONDISABLED AND DISABLED VETERANS ATTENDING THE 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 





Non- “fe 
Schoo! of disabled ey Diff CR 
Registration (N=358) Sar Gent _ re 
Per Cent er ent 
Pharmacy ...... 2.51 8.26 - .75 ay) 
Arts and Sciences 2.57 8.61 3.96 1.82 
Business Admin- 
istration ..... 36.87 27.30 9.57 2.67 
Journalism ..... 9.78 6.53 3.25 1.65 
Agriculture ..... 7.54 17.21 — 9.67 4.04 
aR 12.01 12.76 —- .75 33 
Education ...... 10.61 13.65 — 8.04 1.25 
Premedicine .... 3.07 4.15 — 1.08 79 
POresery ..cccce 2.79 3.86 -— 1.07 79 
Agricultural 
Engjneering .. 2.23 2.67 — .44 .36 


In Table V disabled and nondisabled veterans 
are compared with respect to scores on three tests of 


scores. 


scholastic aptitude, four tests of general educational 
development, and four tests of subject-matter content. 
Of the 17 specifie comparisons made, only four are 
Three 
of these four reliable differences favor the nondis- 
abled Of the remaining 13 comparisons, 
which lacked statistical significance, six favored the 
nondisabled group and seven favored the disabled 
As an over-all generalization, it may be said 


reliable at the five-per-cent level of confidence. 


group. 


group. 
that neither group is notably and consistently superior 
to or inferior to the other. On the other hand, ecom- 
parisons based on specific subtests are worthy of care- 
For example, without exception the 
disabled group has a slight, even though unreliable, 
superiority on all of the USAFI Tests of General 
The reader will recall 


ful serutiny. 


Educational Development. 
that the disabled group is older and had completed 
significantly more formal education than had the non- 
disabled group. On the other hand, the nondisabled 
veterans (who were younger) made higher scores in 
three of the four content subjects. The total score 
on the Ohio State Psychological Examination and on 
the ACE Psychological Examination each show a 
slight but unreliable superiority on the part of the 
disabled group, whereas the nondisabled group has a 
slightly higher seore on the Otis Gamma. 
Differences in vocational interest scores. A com- 
parison of the vocational interests of the two groups, 
as measured by the Kuder Preference Record (Table 
VI), indicates that in six of the nine comparisons the 
nondisabled group has a higher mean percentile rat- 
In three of the 
four differences which are reliable at the five-per-cent 


ing than does the disabled group. 


level of confidence, the nondisabled veterans earn 
higher mean percentiles than do the disabled veterans. 
Stated differently, nondisabled veterans are more 
likely than disabled veterans to prefer artistic, musi- 
eal, and clerical activities. On the other hand, dis- 
abled veterans earn a markedly and reliably higher 
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TABLE V 


A COMPARISON OF THE MEAN PERCENTILE SCORES EARNED py 
NONDISABLED AND DISABLED VETERANS ON CERTAIN 
SCHOLASTIC-APTITUDE AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 





Test = oS Dif. CR. £ 
=e Re oo 
EMg gue gc 
S2E aZe ae 
L_—2 a) On 
OSU Psychol. Test 
Vocabulary .......-. 46.10 48.24 —2.14 .93 83 
Word Relation ..... 46.53 44.68 1.85 88 82 
CS eee 56.68 56.54 .14 07 §2 
AREAS aS 49.53 50.60 -—1.07 52 69 
Otis Q. S. Gamma 73.17 68.07 5.10 2.39 99 
ACE Psychol. Exam. 
Sa eeere ae 56.48 55.62 86 .16 56 
Se ae 55.55 47.71 7.84 1.49 93 
TORRE BODES onc sce 55.55 57.65 -—2.10 41 65 
USAFI, GED Tests 
I, English 
Expression ... 30.88 33.38 —2.45 .79 79 
II. Social Studies .. 55.08 58.28 -3.20 1.08 86 
III. Natural Science. 55.08 62.25 -7.17 2.58 99 


IV. Literary 
Materials .... 
Iowa Content 


37.10 39.57 -2.47 .85 80 


ere ee 44.81 47.36 -—2.55 66 74 
Mathematics ....... 67.20 61.94 5.2 1.71 96 
eee 54.21 53.24 97 2.79 100 
Social Science ...... 54.54 51.10 3.04 .83 80 
OEE. 2.009% 640 460808 57.38 54.76 2.62 .80 79 





* Local freshmen percentile norms were used on the ACE 
test. National percentile norms were used on all the re- 
maining tests. 


score on the social-service scale. Of the five unre- 
liable differences, three favor the nondisabled group 
(computation, persuasive, literary) and two favor the 
disabled group (mechanical, scientific). 

Differences in adjustment scores. The over-all per- 
sonal adjustments of the two groups as measured by 
the total score on the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
(Adult Form) are compared in Table VII. The 
mean total score for the nondisabled group is 25.7 as 
compared with a mean total score of 30.6 for the dis- 
abled group. Although both of these mean scores 
fall within the category of “average adjustment” ac- 
cording to norms furnished by the Bell Manual, it is 
interesting to note that the obtained difference in 


TABLE VI 


A COMPARISON OF THE MEAN PERCENTILD SCORES EARNED BY 
NONDISABLED AND DISABLED VETERANS ON THE NINE 
SCALES OF THE KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD 














=) 
= = 
Kuder ~ SO : 
Preference ae eo Diff. cz. 
Record Scale 38 36 

yaa | Ate 
Mechanical 87.16 40.10 — 2.94 1.04 85 
Computation 52.18 50.81 1.37 44 67 
Scientific 88.47 42.17 -— 3.70 1.29 90 
Persuasive ... 71.95 68.22 3.71 1.45 93 
Avtiatice 2.0. 47.01 41.25 5.76 2.38 98 
LAGOEREY 60.0.6 57.96 53.77 19 1.38 92 
Musical ...... 54.09 44.91 9.18 3.24 100 
Social Service. 61.15 68.80 — 7.65 2.74 100 
Clerical ...... 58.33 52.09 6.24 2.06 98 
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TABLB VII 


A COMPARISON OF THE MEAN TOTAL SCORES EARNED BY 
NONDISABLED AND DISABLED VETERANS ON 
THE BELL ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 
(ADULT Form) 


Bell 





Adjust Nondis- Dis- 
AC 2 abled abled : ~ Chances 
ment (N= 252) (N=125) _ Dif. C.R. “in 100 
I to Mean Mean 
Total Score 25.74 — 4.82 3.07 100 


30.56 





score has complete statistical reliability and favors 
the nondisabled group. 
Differences in marks 


average weighted college 


earned. The relative academic achievements of the 
two groups are expressed in terms of an average 
weighted mark, derived according to the method indi- 
cated in the footnote to Table VIII. The mean 
weighted mark for the nondisabled group was 4.34 as 
compared with a mean weighted mark of 4.45 for dis- 
abled veterans. If reconverted to letter grades, each 
of these mean marks would be the equivalent of a 
“C” mark. It is noted that the difference of .11, al- 


' though slightly favoring the disabled group, lacks 


statistical reliability. 


TABLE VIII 


A COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE WEIGHTED COLLEGE MARKS 
EARNED BY NONDISABLED AND DISABLED VETERANS 
ATTENDING THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Nondis- 


Dis- 


abled abled , Chances 
(N= 396) (N=339) Diff. CR. “in 100 
Mean 


Mean 





Average 
Weighted Mark* 4.34 4.45 


-.11 .85 80 





*The weighted average scores were obtained by assigning 
numerical values to the several letter marks as follows: 
F=l; D=2; Dt=8; C=4; C+=5; B26; Bi=7; Azw8; 
A+=9 (incompletes not used). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the data herein presented, the fol- 
lowing generalizations appear to be warranted: 

(1) Disabled veterans were significantly older and 
were more likely to be married than were nondisabled 


veterans. Prior to military service, this group had 


Pwente... 
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completed more formal schooling than had the non- 
disabled group. 
(2) Disabled 


likely than nondisabled veterans to have been engaged 


veterans were significantly more 
in agricultural occupations prior to military service, 
but were much less likely to have been engaged in 
clerical occupations. Other differences in preservice 
occupations were slight or lacked statistical reliability. 

(3) The nondisabled veteran was much more likely 
than the disabled veteran to be pursuing a training 
program without having established a specific voca- 
tional objective. Disabled veterans were markedly 
and reliably more likely than nondisabled veterans 
to have vocational objectives among the professional 
vocations. 

(4) As regards school of primary registration, the 
disabled veteran was much more likely than the non- 
disabled veteran to be enrolled in the College of Agri- 
culture, while the nondisabled veteran was much more 
likely than the disabled veteran to be enrolled in the 
College of Business Administration, the College of 
Arts and Sciences, or the School of Journalism. 

(5) The differences between the two groups in 
scholastic aptitude were inconsistent and generally 
insignificant. Without exception, the older (dis- 
abled) veteran tended to be superior on the USAFI 
Tests of General Educational 
tended to be inferior on the tests of subject-matter 


Development, but 


content. 

(6) On Kuder Preference Record seores of oceu- 
pational interest the reliable comparisons favor the 
disabled veteran on the social-service scale, but favor 
the nondisabled veteran on the musical, artistic, and 
clerical seales. 

(7) Using the criterion of total scores on the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory (Adult), nondisabled veterans 
were significantly better adjusted than were disabled 
veterans although both fall within the “average ad- 
justment” category according to the Bell Manual. 

(8) There was a slight but statistically unreliable 
tendency for disabled veterans to earn higher average 
marks than nondisabled veterans. 





A “QUICKIE” TOUR OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ONE cannot help wondering what American edu- 

eators would 

following : 


make of an announcement like the 


A study tour is being organized to provide European 


) students, teachers, and professional people with firsthand 


information concerning the operation and organization of 


' the school systems of New York State, Vermont, Wiscon- 


sin, and Georgia and of some of their leading cities. 





Visits will 


be arranged to such institutions as nursery schools, kin- 


The scope of the tour will be as follows. 


dergartens, elementary and secondary schools, vocational 
schools, community and boarding schools, teachers col- 
leges, and universities. Attention will be paid to the 
educational phases of curriculum organization, methods 
of teaching, etc., and to allied problems such as youth 
organizations, juvenile welfare, adult education, ete., 
wherever the opportunities present themselves. 

The tour will also afford a liberal opportunity to ex- 
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plore the music, theatre, museums, galleries, architecture, 
housing, churches, religious life, and the social and cul- 
tural aspects of the states visited. 

Ample time will be allowed for general sight-seeing 
and personal recreation and for side trips to such addi- 
tional states as California, Texas, Canada, and Mexico. 

There will be lectures and discussions on board ship 
and between school visits throughout the trip. 

The tour on land will last sixty days including travel 
by automobile or bus from place to place on the itinerary. 

University credits of varying amounts based on the 
fees paid may be obtained from and the requirements 
discussed with the organizers of the tour. 


It would be safe to conclude that American edu- 
eators on reading such an announcement would be 
angered by the apparent lack of respect for their 
educational systems and would be somewhat skeptical 
about the intellectual sincerity and standards of both 
the organizers of and the participants in such a tour. 

The above announcement, however, is but an adap- 
tation, almost verbatim, to the American scene of an 
announcement of a European tour for Americans 
conducted under the auspices of an institution of 
higher education.—I. L. K. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY AND 
DECCA RECORDS, INC., SPONSOR 
AUDIO EDUCATION, INC. 


BECAUSE experimentation in schools has shown that 
greater attention and better instructional materials 
are needed for effective audio instruction, the Ameri- 
ean Book Company and Decca Records, Inc., have ecol- 
laborated in the formation of Audio Education, Inc., 
an organization designed to produce worth-while audio 
materials. The jointly owned company represents a 
“unique pooling of educational and technical re- 


sources.” It will have the editorial and educational 
knowledge of the “largest publisher of school and eol- 
lege textbooks” and the technical skill and artistry 
utilized in sound-record production. 

The purpose of the new association, as pointed out 
by Milton R. Rackmil, president, Decea Records, Inc., 
and Robie D. Marriner, president, American Book 
Company, is “the creation, production, and sale of 
educational materials. The materials will be devel- 
oped as an integral part of the programs of schools, 
with close contact with actual school classes through- 
out the various stages of development.” The records 
will be manufactured by Decea Records, Ince., and 
distributed by the American Book Company. The 
first release under the new arrangement includes a 
series of records for grades two through six of “The 
’ It is the hope and aim of 
the new company to perform a service to the schools 


that will be of permanent value to education. 


American Singer Series.’ 
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THE SEVENTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


THE seventh annual Institute of Higher Education, 
sponsored by the Division of Educational Institutions 
of the Methodist Church, Searritt College (Nashville, 
Tenn.), and the Educational Commission of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, will be held on the 
campus of Searritt College, July 25-27. Five work- 
shops will provide panels, lectures, and discussions 
for directors of public relations, directors of religious 
life, deans and guidance officers, and business and 
finance officers. 

Arnold S. Nash, professor of the history of religion, 
the University of North Carolina, will be the speaker 
at the evening sessions. Section leaders in the field 
of finance will include: Carlton M. Sherwood, exeeu- 
tive vice-president, Pierce, Hedrick and Sherwood, 
New York City; George E. Van Dyke, specialist in 
college business management, Office of Education, 
FSA; H. J. Burgstahler, chancellor, Ohio Wesleyan 
University (Delaware); and John L. Knight, presi- 
dent, Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, Ohio). In the 
field of guidance Russell M. Cooper, assistant dean, 
College of Science, Literature and the Arts, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Kenneth I. Brown, president, 
Denison University (Granville, Ohio); and E. Y. 
Hollis, associate chief of administration for higher 
education, Office of Education, FSA, will lead the 
discussions. Marvin Black, director of public rela- 
tions, University of Mississippi, will serve for publi 
relations, and Hugh C. Gregg, treasurer, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University, will be in charge of the section 
for business officers. John O. Gross, executive secre- 
tary, Division of Educational Institutions of the 
Methodist Church, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 


EVANSTON (ILL.) COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
RENAMED KENDALL COLLEGE 


T. OTMANN Firina, president, Evanston (IIl.) Col- 
legiate Institute, has announced that the name of the 
institute has been changed to Kendall College by 
action of the trustees and members of the corporation. 
The college, which was named in honor of the Kendall 
family, benefactors of the institution, was established 
in 1934 under the guidance of Dr. Firing. 

H. R. Kendall and G. R. Kendall recently set up 
the Kendall Foundation in memory of their brother, 
the late Curtis P. Kendall. It is expected that within 
a year funds from the foundation will be available 
for operating expenses of the college and that even 
tually amounts will be provided for capital expendi- 
tures. H. R. Kendall has stated that the self-help 
feature of the institution “helped to inspire his 
interest.” 
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Notes ad News... 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending June 26: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

James Herbert Case, Jr., whose appointment as 
president, Washington and Jefferson College (Wash- 
ington, Pa.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 11, 1946, assumes new duties today as president, 
Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.), succeed- 
ing Edward C. Fuller, whose retirement to return to 
teaching in the field of science was reported in these 
columns, March 11. 

Roger Crowell Gay, assistant dean, New York Medi- 
eal College, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals, has 
been named president, Nasson College (Springvale, 
Maine), to sueceed Harrison M. Davis, Jr., whose ap- 
pointment as headmaster, Hackley School (Tarrytown, 
N. Y.), was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, May 6. 


William A. Brownell, whose appointment as profes- 
sor of educational psychology, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, was reported in ScHooL anpD Society, March 5, 
1949, will assume new duties in the fall as dean, School 
of Education, University of California (Berkeley), 
succeeding Frank N. Freeman who was retired in 1948. 
Luther C. Gilbert, professor of education, has been 
serving as acting dean during the interim as reported 
in these columns, August 14, 1948. 

John Ray Dunning, professor of physies, Columbia 
University, has succeeded James K. Finch as dean, 
School of Engineering. Mr. Finch, who was retired 
from administrative duties, June 30, will resume the 
Renwick Professorship of Civil Engineering which he 
held prior to his appointment to the deanship. 


Alvin E. Evans, whose appointment as professor of 
law, Saint Louis University, was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, October 1, 1949, has succeeded Paul 
K. FitzSimmons as dean, School of Law. Dr. Fitz- 
Simmons resigned, June 6, at the urging of the Saint 
Louis County Demoeratie Central Committee to be- 
come a candidate for the newly created post of county 
supervisor. Robert B. Vining, whose appointment to 
the teaching staff was also reported in these columns, 
October 1, 1949, has been named assistant to Dean 
The Reverend Francis J. O’Reilly, S.J., re- 
gent of the School of Dentistry, has been appointed 


Evans. 


director of public relations for the university. John 
J. MeCarthy, director of publie information, will con- 
tinue in this eapacity. 

Eric Henry Faigle, associate dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has succeeded 
Finla G. Crawford in the deanship. Wesley C. Clark, 


professor of journalism, has been appointed associate 
dean, School of Journalism, to assist M. Lyle Spencer, 
the first dean. 


Olivia Futch, professor of education, Furman Uni- 
versity (Greenville, S. Car.), has been appointed 
dean of the university’s Woman’s College to succeed 
Elizabeth Lake Jones, whose appointment was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, May 19, 1945. 


Wilbur W. White, whose appointment as president, 
University of Toledo (Ohio), was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, November 22, 1947, has been forced by 
ill health to resign and wishes to be relieved of his 
duties not later than August 31. 


The Reverend Paul Shell Powell, president, Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College (Winchester), has resigned 
after 13 years of service. Dr. Powell has not as yet 
decided whether he will remain in the educational field 
or return to his preaching. 

Dale D. Welch, president, Alma (Mich.) College, 


has resigned, effective September 1. 


The Reverend John Reed Miller, whose appointment 
as president, Knoxville (Tenn.) College was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, July 5, 1947, has resigned, 
effective August 31. 


The Reverend D. J. Wesley Searles, whose appoint- 
ment as president, Genesee Junior College (Lima, 
N. Y.), was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 28, 
1947, has announced that he will resign in July, 1951. 


Harriet Howe, director, School of Librarianship, 
University of Denver, retired, June 10, after 19 years 
of service. Dr. Howe will continue her service to the 
school, of which she was the first director, through 
membership in four committees concerned directly 
with the improvement of librarianship training. 


Malcolm H. Dewey, Christian F. Hamff, and John B. 
Peebles reached emeritus status in Emory University 
(Ga.) at the close of the academic year. Dr. Dewey, 
professor of fine arts, was retired after 31 years of 
service; Dr. Hamff, professor of German, after 33 
years; and Dr. Peebles, professor of engineering and 
applied mathematics, after 38 years. 


A. F. Arnold, whose appointment as director, Eve- 
ning School, Workshop School of Advertising and 
Editorial Art (New York 19), was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, November 19, 1949, resigned, 
June 3. Other members of the staff resigning on the 
same date were: Natalie Costigan, Daniel De Koven, 
Philip Evergood, Harry F. O’Brien, and Walter Van 
Bellen. 
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H. A. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Portsmouth 
(Va.), retires today after 41 years of continuous 


service. 


Recent Deaths 

Helen M. Ganey, professor emeritus of geography, 
De Paul University (Chicago), died June 16, at the 
age of sixty-eight years, according to a report received 
by ScHoo. AND Society, June 23. Miss Ganey had 
taught (1908-28) in the grade school of Oglesby (IIl.) 


instructor and dean of women 


and had served as 
(1928-38), Loyola University (Chieago), and profes- 
sor of geography (1938-48), De Paul University. 

Juan José Osuna, dean emeritus, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Puerto succumbed to a 
heart ailment in Arlington (Va.), June 18, at the age 
of sixty-five years. Dr. Osuna had served Puerto Rico 
as teacher in the publie schools (1906-08) and in 
the university as professor of education (1922-47), 
(1922-28), and dean 


Rico, 


director of teacher training 
(1928-44), 

Harley Arthur Notter, Assistant Secretary of State 
for United Nations Affairs, suecumbed to a heart 
attack, June 18, at the age of forty-seven years. Dr. 
Notter, who had held a number of government posts, 
had served the educational field as assistant to the 
head of the department of history (1926-27) and in- 
structor in citizenship (1931-35), Stanford Univer- 
sity; principal (1927-30), High 
School, Eugene (Ore.); general supervisor of teacher 


Ib 


Roosevelt Junior 
training, University of Oregon, and member of the 
Oregon State Committee on Junior High Schools 
(1928-30) ; United 
(spring, 1936), Smith College; assistant professor of 


lecturer on States diplomacy 
American history (summer, 1939), Western Reserve 
University; and lecturer on United States diplomacy 
(since .1947), School of Advanced 
Studies (Washington, D. C.). 


International 


Frederick Ray Lear, professor emeritus of architec- 
ture, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, died, June 20, at 
the age of sixty-seven years. Mr. Lear had served the 
university as instructor in architecture (1905-08), 
assistant professor (1908-14) and professor (1914- 
46). 

John Maurice Munson, president emeritus, Michigan 
State Normal College (Ypsilanti), died, June 22, at 
the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Munson had served 
as superintendent of schools (1905-13), Harbor 
Springs (Mich.) ; deputy state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction (1913-19), Michigan; director of the 
training school (1919-23), Central Michigan College 
of Education (Mount Pleasant) ; president (1923-33), 
Michigan College of Edueation (Mar- 
(1933-48), Michigan State 


Northern 
quette); and president 


Normal College. 
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Max Radin, professor emeritus of law, University 
of California, died, June 22, at the age of seventy 
years. Dr. Radin had served as teacher in the publi 
schools (1900-01), instructor in Latin (1901-07), De 
Witt Clinton High School, and first assistant (1907 
19), Newtown High School, New York City; lecturer 
on Roman and civil law (1917-19), City College (New 
York); instructor (1918-19), Columbia University; 
and at the University of California as professor of 
law (1919-40) and John Henry Boat Professor o; 
Law (1940-48). 


Joseph Francis Wickham, professor emeritus 0; 
English, Brooklyn College, died, June 22, at the aa 
of sixty-eight years. Dr. Wickham had served as ir 
structor in English (1904-06), Pittsfield (Mass.) Hig! 
School; tutor in English (1907-26) and assistant pr 
fessor (1926-30), City College (New York) ; super- 
visor of the department of English (1918-26), Town. 
send Harris Hall, New York City; and from assistant 
professor of English to professor (1930-49), Brook. 
lyn College. 

Harald Malcolm Westergaard, Gordon McKay Pro. 
fessor of Civil] Engineering, Harvard University, died, 
June 22, at the age of sixty-one years. Mr. Wester. 
gaard had served as instructor in theoretical and ap 
plied mechanies (1916-19), associate (1919-21), as 
sistant professor (1921-24), associate 
(1924-27), and professor (1927-36), University of 
Illinois; and at Harvard University in the Gordo: 
McKay Professorship 1936) and as dear 
(1937-46), Graduate School of Engineering. 


professor 


(since 


Harold Simmons Booth, chairman of the department 
of chemistry,Western Reserve University, died, Jun 
23, at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Booth had 
served the university as instructor in chemistry (1919 
24), assistant professor (1924-30), associate professor 
(1930-37), professor (since 1937), and chairman oi 
the department (since 1942). 


Allen Reiff Hartzell, associate professor of chemis- 
try, St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), died, 
June 23, at the age of fifty-five years. Mr. Hartzel 
had served as instructor in chemistry (1917), Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.); instructor (1919-21), 
the Pennsylvania State College; and assistant profes- 
sor of chemistry (1921-29) and associate professor 
(since 1929), St. Lawrence University. 


Dixon Wecter, Margaret Byrne Professor of United 
States History, University of California (Berkeley), 
succumbed to a heart attack, June 24, at the age ot 
forty-four years. Dr. Wecter had served as instructor 
in English (1933-34), University of Denver; assistant 
professor of English (1934-36) and associate pro- 
fessor (1936-39), University of Colorado; and profes- 
sor of English (1939-49) and Margaret Byrne Profes- 
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cor of United States History (since 1949), University 
of California. In 1945 Dr. Weeter held a visiting 
professorship of American History in the University 
a Sydney, the first professorship of the subject in 
Australia. 

Earl Clarendon Ross, professor of English, Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio), died of a heart attack, 
June 24, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. Ross had 


served the university since 1913. 


Recent) } i; i; 





e 
BAKKE, E. WRIGHT. Bonds of Organization: An Ap- 
praisal of Corporate Human Relations. Pp. xii+ 239. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 16. 1950. $4.00. 


One of the Yale Labor and Management Center Series 
* 

BARTLETT, VERNON. East of the Iron Curtain. Pp. 
212. Medill McBride Company, Inc., 200 East 37th 
Street, New York 16. 1950. 
This is an extraordinarily fine book of modern journalism 
from England, where the author’s name implies distinction. 


b2 95 
Do./ od. 






* 

Biological Foundations of Health Education. Pp. viii+ 
169. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 1950. 
$2.50. 

Proceedings of the Eastern States Health Education Con- 
ference, April 1-2, 1948. 
e 
SBRIGGS, THOMAS H., J. PAUL LEONARD, AND 
JOSEPH JUSTMAN. Secondary Education. Pp. 


ix+468. The Macmillan New York 11. 
1950. $4.00. 

A revision of a widely used textbook with emphasis on the 
historical backgrounds and on the new developments. The 


chapters on European education have been omitted. 


Company, 


e 
DRUCKER, ARTHUR J. Relations between Citizen- 
ship Attitudes, Parental Education, and Other Varia- 
bles. Further Studies in Attitudes, Series XVI. Pp. 
63. Division of Educational Reference, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 1950. 
Studies in Higher Education No. LXXI. 
° 
BUTLER, GEORGE D. Playgrounds: Their Adminis- 
tration and Operation. Pp. viii+459. <A. S. Barnes, 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1950. $4.00. 
Prepared for National Recreation Association. 
3 
Du BOIS, RACHEL DAVIS. Neighbors in Action: A 
Manual for Local Leaders in Intergroup Relations. 
Pp. xiv+294. Harper and Brothers, New York 16. 
1950. $3.00. 
The report of a project in intergroup relations carried on 
by a Parents Association in co-operation with the Work- 
shop for Cultural Democracy in one of New York’s most 
culturally mixed neighborhoods. 
° 
GANTENBEIN, JAMES W. (Editor). The Evolution 
of Our Latin-American Policy: A Documentary Record. 
Pp. xxvii+979. Columbia University Press, New York 
27. 1950. $12.50. 
In compiling these papers the author has endeavored to 
trace through official documents the principal lines of our 
foreign policy regarding Latin America. 


Ss 
GILBERT, AMY M. ACUNY: The Associated Colleges 
of Upper New York. Pp. xxvii+524. Illustrated. 
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Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York. 1950. 
$4.75. 

New York State has the distinction of having met the 1946 
emergency in veterans’ education with an institution unique 
in the educational world. 


HUGHES, H. STUART. An Essay for Our Times. Pp. 


196. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 1950. $2.75. 


A brilliant histor for many liberals of the gen- 
eration that grew ifter the first World War to fight the 
second and explains the struggle of East and West in the 
perspective of the crises of our times. 


ian 
up 


speaks 


° 

KENNAN, GEORGE F. ‘*Current 

Conduct of Foreign Policy.’’ Department of State 

Publication No. 3862. Pp. 16. Division of Publica- 

tions, Office of Publie Affairs, Washington 25, D. C. 
1950. 

An address delivered before the 


Policy, Milwaukee, May 5, 1950. 


Problems in the 


Institute on United States 


KNOWLES, MALCOLM S. Informal Adult Education: 
A Complete Step-by-Step Guide for Leaders and Teach 
ers. Pp. xvi+272. Illustrated. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7. 1950. $4.00. 

With a foreword by Harry A. Overstreet, this discusses in 
specific detail many of the practical problems that confront 
creative adult education 


3 
LOOS, A. WILLIAM (Editor). 
His World, His Spiritual Resources, His Destiny. Pp. 
x+110. The Church Peace Union World Alliance for 
International Friendship through Religion, 170 East 
64th Street, New York 21. 1950. $1.00. 


The Nature of Man: 


& 

MAYFARTH, FRANCES (Editor). ‘‘ Helping Children 
Solve Their Problems.’’ Membership Bulletin 
No. 2. Pp. 40. Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton. 5. D. C. 


Service 


1950. 75 cents. 
2 
O’KANE, WALTER COLLINS. Sun in the Sky: The 
Hopi Ind ans of the Arizona Me a Lands. Pp. XVil + 


261. Illustrated. University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man. 1950. $4.00. 

This is an account and interpretation of the daily lives of 
the “peaceful ones’’—as their name means literally—drawn 


with the exactness of a scientist, the sympathy and under- 


standing of a humanitarian, and the glinting humor of an 
Irishman. 
o 
PADOVER, SAUL K. ‘‘France: Setting or Rising 


Star?’’ Headline Series No. §1. Pp. 64. The For- 
eign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16. 1950. 
Includes a 
World,” by 


39 cents. Quantity rates. 
second article, entitled 


Irina and Saul Padover. 


Role in the 


“France's 


Point Four and Education. 


National Edu 





eation Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing 
ton 6, 5, C. 1950. 2U cents. 
Proposals advanced by the Educational Policies Com 
Sion as a step “in the direction of capturing ote ‘ 
in the present world struggle and of formulating a positive 
and dynamic foreign policy.’ 

* 

REICHGOTT, DAVID, AND LEE R. SPILLER. To 
day’s Geometry. Pp. xvi+393. Lllustrated. Pren 
tice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1950. $1.96. 

A third edition. 
9 

REMMERS, H. H. (Editor). Studies in College and 
University Staff Evaluations. Further studies in At 
titudes Series XV. Pp. 99. Division of Educational 
teference, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 1950. 


Studies in Higher Education No. LXX. 
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The Catholic Church in the 
B. Herder Book Com- 
1950. $5.00. 
seminary textbook, 
or by anyone 


ROEMER, THEODORE. 
United States. Pp. viii + 444. 
pany, 15-17 Broadway, St. Louis 2. 
Although intended primarily to be a 
this is also suitable for refectory reading 
interested in the subject. 

. 
Religious Beliefs of Youth. Pp. 


ROSS, MURRAY G. 
Press, 291 Broadway, New 


Xvili + 251. Association 
York 7. 1950. $3.00. 

A study and analysis of the structure and function of the 
religious beliefs of young adults based on a questionnaire 


sampling of 1,935 youths and interviews with 100 young 


people. 
e 
STUART, JESSE. The Thread That Runs so True. 
Pp. 293. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 1950. $3.00. 
This is the author's story, but it is also the story of the 
Kentucky mountain people in their tight little communities. 


International Handbook: Fellowships, 
Educational Exchange. Pp. 77. Co- 
Press, New York 27. 1949. 50 


Study Abroad: 
Scholarships, 
lumbia University 
cents. 
Through 
listed in SCHOOL 


an undetected typographical error this book was 
AND SOCIETY, June 10, as costing 5 cents. 


The Psychology of Mental Health. 
The Ronald Press Com- 
$5.00. 


THORPE, LOUIS P. 
Pp. xiii+ 747. Illustrated. 
pany, New York 10. 1950. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ia ‘a Secondary 


College 


University Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


AND SOCIETY 














THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


efficient service. Corre- 


Dignified, 
Mis hs 


spondence invited. 


professional, 
Member N. 


* * * . * 


‘* Private colleges could not survive except for pri- 
vate enterprise, and I doubt seriously whether pri- 
vate enterprise could long survive except for private 
colleges’’. Dr. Frank H. Sparks, President of Wa- 
bash College, in an address before the Rotary Club 
of Chicago. 
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This has been prepared as a textbook for university ang 
college courses designated as mental hygiene, psychology g¢ 
adjustment, dynamics of personality, etc. 


° 
STANLEY B., AND EMANUEL SAXE 
Accounting: Theory and Practice. ‘ 
Ine., New York 11. 195, 


TUNICK, 
Fundamental 
x+914. Prentice-Hall, 
$5.00. 

This serves the needs of two distinct groups of students— 
those who intend to specialize in accounting and those who 
are studying it merely as a tool subject. 


TURNER, C. E., AND ELIZABETH McHOSE. Effer. 
tive Living. Pp. viii+452. Illustrated. Prentice 
Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. $2.40. 

In developing this 3d edition, the authors have tried ty 
provide a source of the health knowledge which is essentiaj 
today for the intelligent maintenance of physical, mental 


and social health. 
= 


The United Nations and World Citizenship: Towari 
World Understanding. Pp. 35. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27 1950. 10 cents. 

A UNESCO publication. 
® 


VON LANE, THEODORE H. 
Formative Years. Pp. ix+230. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 1950. $4.00. 

Although Ranke has long been recognized as the father 
of “scientific’’ history, this book is the first modern analy. 
sis in English of his work and philosophy. 
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